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It is not enough that students learn to pronounce 
v/ords and read aloud with ease and fluency. '*^he purpose of 
reading is communication w ith the author, interpreting and 
reacting to his ideas, then assimilating what one y/ill to 
become a permanent part of him. Too long have students been 
able to survive and progress in school v/ith low-level read- ' 
ing skills, even in word recognition. .If there is any doubt 
abovit this, just ask a high school student to rea,d a,loud his 

- — ■ V 

’basic text for a course, or have an elementary school student 
read at sight unfamiliar material at his ability level. Ihren 
very good readers — those who have mastered the skills of be- 
ing able to pronounce nearly all v/ords they meet and to un- 
derstand what they read—Acan'^ profit from v/ork on skills, that 
require high levels of analysis and reasoning. Critical • 



reading is one of these skills. 



Levels of Comprehension 






here are at least threlp levels on which a reader 
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can waderstarid an author's ideas, each reauiring skill and 



practice. 

i'he first is at the literal leTel, where the reader 
grasps the work as a v;hole and knows "what the hook says." 

As he reads, he notices the movement throughout the work, 
until upon completion, he can viaw the total as a unxt. 

He can then outline, paraphrase, or sxTmmarize the ideas ex- 
pressed hy the author. Shis rather parrot-like repetition 
indicates that the reader at least has the word recognition 
sills that allow him to identify the printed words and the _ 
vocabulary and language skills that allow him to comprehend 
sentences in seduence and to put groups of sentences together. 

Much of what goes on in school is, unf „ortunately , 
at this level. Seachers assign readings and expect students ^ 
to be responsible for summarizing and repeating what they 
i'i;:d in this material. Ihose. v/ho do this very well are often,* 
■mistakenly, given credit for being superior students, when 
all they are doing is merely repeating back v/hat they have 
absorbed. However, this is not completely to their disadvan- 
ta'-e, for this -level is prai-eq.uisite to higher levels oi 

raadiilg and thinking. 

At the second level of comprehension lies interpreta- 
tion— "what the author really means" regardless of ^vhat he 
says, "-arc Antony's f -an eral oration for Julius Casear is a 



case in point .. ."I'or Brafus is an honourable nan," you remem- 
ber, or the many proveros fuand in the lan.'ruage of various 
peoples, ihaoni:; these are the well-known "When the cat's away, 
the mice will, play >" which in Scotland becomes, "V/ell kens 
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ohe mour^e when the cat's oot o' the house," and ii; Haiti, 

"’i7hen the cat's av:ay, the inicc cl8n.ce the calinda." IThen, 

too, there is the ihissian one that states, ’'When the isar 

has a co-ld,. all must cou.ih," the Ohinese one, "He w ho rides 

on a ti,,-8r can never dismount," and one recently quoted hy 

a student ix'-oia i-iaii''OQi,. nenya, " •chen tv/o elephants Idyht, 

• % 

the ;.;raG3 suffers." Obviously, these do not mean what they 
literally state, and to take them tims miss os the meaning 
completely, ^et among our pxipils are a few literall 3 ^~minded 
ones who need help in ’delving for themselves the deeper mean- 
inas involved. 

many facets of neaniny con bo deduced through inter- 
pretation — content, sequmice, time, ]:^ace, theme, character 
development, mood and tone, style, and relationships of various 
types, sxioh as casue-eff ect , faet-f anej?-, agents- events, part- 
whole, conclusions, and predictions. Each of, these is worthy* 
of separate treatment and of special attention oy teachers, 
but they are mentioned here only to show their place in the 
total complex that is comprehension. 

At the- third and highest level is assimi3.at;i.on o.r 

* 

psycho logical integration, where the reader asks himself, 

"V/hat does all this mean to me?" or "Y/hat has I to do v/ith 

this?" It is this recoi’.'nition of a personal connection, of 

.accey^ting into one's apperceptive mass or backA'round the idoa,s 

freshly gained from reading., and then making these ideas a 
} 

part of one's total knowledge th-at characterized the individual 
who obt.ains th’O fullest meaning from his reading. In this 
way, "Heading mal^eth," as i^rancis Bacon said, "the full man,"’ 
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•'Sow a Mcniark. and K.cap a Disease 



By Conwell Carlson 

(Tht Star's AAedical EdHort 

t Y OW is your engram 
J storehouse in the 
i brain? .A growing 
concept among neu-‘ 
rologists that not everything in 
health is “physical” got consi- 
deration by teachers yester- 
day at a Menorah Medical 
Center seminar. 

The traditional idea that in- 
fections, trauma, surgery, 
pills and medicines are the 
major physical identities in ill* 
ness, while emotions, thoughts 
and sensory-psychiatric expe- 
riences are but fleeting 
ephemeral affectors of the 
body, particularly the brain,/ 
may be too simple. 

(" The engram concept, that 
Icvcn feelings, a touch, a word 
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or a strain of music leave an 
impress on brain ceils, chang- 
ing them biochemically, stor- 
ing a memory that becomes 
part of ones health and per- 
sonality, is gaining cred it-^, 
ability among physicians# ac- 
cording to Dr. Philip Berg- 
man, one of the speakers. 
^Bergman, a professor of 
clinical neurology at Mount Si- 
nai school of medicine. New 
York, explained as follows in 
an interview. 

“Engram,” 4ie»said, “is the 
concept’s name for a celUiiar 
impression, a trace, a physical 
change, a memory, left in na- 
ture’s wonder computer, the 
kain, which directs the body’s 
p^sical processes and also 
links them to the outside envi- 
ronmental world. 




“We live by both fact and i 
fancy, by intellect and spirit, 
and the engram serves all of 
them in registering impres- 
sions, the concept goes. 

“Well, medical science has 
i not refined its tools enough, so 
i far, to make laboratory meas- 
urements of engram potential . 
and build-up in our brains. But 
many clinical signs, including 
some aspects of surgery in the 
brain’s memory compart- ; 
ments, encourage us to believe ; 
the concept may be sound.” 

Engram potential, the theor- 
izing goes, may be in part in- 
herited through the genes, in 
part developed through child- 
hood environment. The poten- ; 
tial may determine a person’s ; 

bent toward the artistic, the 4 
realistic, the, spiritual or the 
practical. After childhood, it is j 
believed that one’s “natural” j 
\ ^gram bent has been estah- j 
lished and the life’s memories V 
accordingly vary in quality' 

and quantity into old age. 

The “second childhood” of I 



old age thus is seen as a ipem- ■ 
ory lapse back into one’s child- 
hood potentials. Dr. Bergman 

added. * , 

Also, the brain is compared 
to a blotter with capacities for 
storing engrams that appeal to 
one’s potential and thereby m- 
fuence choice of career, per- 
sonal preferences, characteris- 
tics, etc. Thus people and their 
lives ^ffer. 

Moreover, the engram com- 
cept goes beyond the standard 
concept of the brain as only an 
electrically controlled me- 
chanical computer. The idea of 
engrams as memory storers 
credits the brain with more 
than just electrical activity m 
confrolling die nervous sys- 



“jjjpuepsy snouio nor 
stigma,” Dr. Epstein as- 
serted, “but should be recog- 
nized as a symptom of a fleet- 
ing, if recurrent, brain illness 
that has many treatments. 
Today we lean toward the con- 
cept of epilepsy clinics staffed 
by medical social workers and 
psychologists as well as phy- 
sicians. Most latent epileptic 
conditions can be successfully 
controlled.” 

Drugs are potent weapons in 
tWs conti’ol, Dr. Violet Mato- 
vich, of the University of 
Kansas neurologic faculty, 
told the seminar. The main 
problem is minimizing toxic 
effects of the mediemes. The 
ideal anticonvulsant drug is 
still a goal of research, she 
concluded.. ' 




tern. ■ _ 

„ By the same token, Dr, 
Bergman noted, neurologists 
now are inclined to consider 
electric shock as a^ logical 
treatment of some brain disor- 
ders, more So than the modern , 
brain-affecting drugs.. The 
drug effects are transitory, 
but it is believed electric 
shock may permanently alter 
brain cells stocked for exam- 
pie, with too many engrams- 
pressuring a patient toward 
suicide. 

Another seminar speaker, j 
Dr. Arthur Epsteinxof ^lane j 
university, discussed epilepsy, 
the seizures • from abnormal 
electrical brain discharges 
that distort nervous controls. 

He said the varieties of epi- 
, lepsy sometimes differentiate 
■ by encephalograph (brain 
wave) tests, are so numerous 
that a team approach to many 
patients is indicated. 
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and caifectG tno ..■- ■bur a oi: hie •jerson.'^lity and I:.is act" Lons. 
■-i-‘ru.Ly, eacli individual is a part of al.L 'claat lie nas sean 

:u:d hoard and read. 

in '.'henoViLon 021 o'j^-r’'.tes ii^. o. cj-rciij-ai f a»jli.t.onj .Lor 

"**•• '* ►w' ~ ‘ 

c'iS the j?eo,der enriches .his ;acl::;-rouna, then can V-e find laoro 
con-.:oction 3 with what" he suoseciueiitly reads -than was possible 
before; as he continues readiii-, ha c^^n fit v^ore and nore 
nieces into his nental mosaic and, like the over’uones in 
music, these ^ enhance his comprehension by more than sheer 

addition. 

v/hile these three levels of reading increase in 

tf 

coxriolomity and renuire pro resGive.ly ni-pher levels oi creaoive 
thou;ht, they do not pro-ress sequentially in 'bhat the hrpher 
levels arc reserved for older ai d uiore mat'ure readers ohan. 
those ..ound in pri.-v:ry grades. Qui'te the contrary. 1‘ouny 
cxvildren can, at their level of mental maturity, amply these 
aspects of comprehension to their reading. 1‘h':^' s'Oills re- 
nulrsd aro interdependent amd build one upon the other and 
c 'urbinue to oe o.pplied -wi'bh increa.sinr maturity and s.‘:cill ^ 

in rc-sdirig . 



Critica3- ileo,dinp; heji'incd 

Oritico.l rea.d.iiijC as sn a.spect of comorene!..'.sion needs 

tota.l 

to DG viewed o.;-;ainst this/back;.:round:..sf.XE 2 ss^^^ It 

'oelon.-. s, 1 think, be'bween levels 'bwo and three ‘'.nd .iiixhu oo 
considered as an extension of interpretation, for inierence 
is cer'bainly invoi-vod in bhe process oj- crj.uica3, reading. 

D-arint, tHe last dsca'^®. attention has been given 
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GO critical-! readin,,, but it io only recentljr that there has 
cone to be soiue coi^sensus of opinion reyarding what is in- 
volved. Oriticai readin.;" is not, X would raainuahn, pro )lem 
so Iving per - se , though such -'ui api'irop.ch ruiyht be used; it 

m * 

is not drav/ing conclusions and making generalisations from 

the content, though conclusi-.ns jirust be drawn in the process 

of rsadinv; critically; it is not interpreting ^figurative 

lanfuar'e or noting cause-efi ecu rel:-.t lor ships , which are 

in the })rovince of interpret-o.ti-r., idrou,! inferences are made , 

■pex'‘j.rdir*;’ those ixonects which are within the province of criticctl 

rep„ding. 

Oixe dictionary definition of a critic is ”a person 
who makes judgments of the merits and ia.ults of books, music, 
'pictures , 'oiays, acting, etc.‘*^ Prom this definition, critxcal 
reading would reo.uire the making of judgments of ;he merits 
and ioults of the material read — notice it is both positive 
and negative. It requires the render to judge and evaluate 
the worth, validity, and quality of w hat is read. Xhe key 
words are ’‘judge" and “evaluate’'— to compare the material 
with established criteria that set forth the standeird or 
norm against which the material is measured in order to 
decide just how. good it is. ‘this presumed that a reader 
has the necessary background to provide him with an adequate 
norm- or standard for judging. It also presumes thab ohis 
base is of high quality, obtained from exposure to the best 






r. liiorndike^anct ^larence L, Barrdiart, Ihorndike-Barnharjb • 
Hi School liotionary . Ohicago : Scott, Poresman and Co., 

1957, P. 234. 



of its type, whatever the dimension may he. 

i’he vrorth or valne of a selection is re- 

le.ted CO 'che purpose — the purpose of the author in writ inf? 

the work and the purpose of the individual who reads it. 

bnless the author has explicitly stated his purpose, it . 

oan only bo inferred from what la’ knovm about him, hia way 

of v/orking, and his ideas and philosophy. The work could 

% 

have sprung from inspiration or from studied design, and the 
value to the author may have been in the expression of his 
idea directly , or indirectly throu^^ some symbolism that is 
meaningiul to him. Vith living authors, it is often possib'le 
to iind out what their thoughts and motives were in connectior 

with a piece of siting, hut with those long dead, the critios 
can only infer„most of the time. 

To the reader, however, the worth of the material 
may depend upon its content, directly, or indirectly when 
Its symbolic implications are those which serve the reader's 
purpose. In order to be able to Judge the worth, the reo.der 
must be able to understand the literal meaning, to see the 
symbolism involved, and to note the relevancy of either or 
both to his immediate needs. The value of different works 
for a student will vary from time to time as he Judges each 
selection for relevancy to his central purpose. He learns 
to oe selective, ruthlessly eliminating that which does not 
i'i’fc in favop of ■bhaij v/Iiich. doGs, 

Tfelidity. Validity as a criterion for evaluating 
printed works denotes that which is not false, which agrees 
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v/ith fact, szLcl which is accurate 8Jid correct, real and f;enuine, 
^orae sordid facts, some negative approaches, and some ^^nethical 
practices ma,y he uncovered as fact and must be .judged for 
v/hat they are. The difficulty here is knowing v/hen all- the 
information has been assembled, .or at least enou£ih so th^t 
additional data do not change the total. A rel??ted problem 

is knov/ing v;h ether or not the facts are accurate and in 

« ' 

proper perspective. Still another i^roblem stems from the 
shifting nature of what is valid as the result of changes 
in our society and of scientific studies that have unearthed 
(sometimes literally) new information and exploded old theories, 
fhe acceptance of these findings precipitates a constant re- 
vising of facts to coincide with the most recent data. A 
case in point is the discovery by Helge Ingstad of the Viking^ 
settlement in Newfoundland, indicating they v/ere herfelbefore 
Oorambus'.^ And you knov/ that President Johnson and the Oongress 
have recognized this by designating October 9> 1967, as Leif 
Eriks on Day.^ 

Validity is relative in another sense, also, in that 
facts can be accepted intellectually, but rejected emotion- 
all 3 >-. '^he study by Crossen^on the effect of the reader's 
prejudices pointed out the need for guiding students in the 

^Heig;e Ingstad,* "Vinland Huins Prove Vikings Pound the hew 

World,*' National Cl e o -nr aphi c , CXjCVI (November, 1964), 708 

^"Nev/s in Brief," Nev/s of Norway , October 16, 1967, p. 131. 

^Helen J. Grossen, "Effects of the Attitude of the Reader 

Upon Critical Reo.ding Ability," Journal of Educational 
Research, XLII (December, 1948 ) , 289 - 296 . 




selection, ‘‘ interpret ?.o ion, and evaluation o± materia^ls when 
dealin(A with topics on which unfavorable attitudes _are held, 

l‘her-e is also evidence to su-.vr^'est that information corornry 

1 

to that of the reader leads to coiifusion and irritation 

rather than to chan^^e in attitude, 

oruality ,'--In ^lud-'in^;: quality, the ultimate criteria 

remain ^^oodness, truth, and beauty, •' doodiiess^ is the char- 
acteristic identifying that wh :.ch is acu‘.'ii‘rr:. ble , no ole, up- 
lifting, ethical, just, right, proper, genuine, nonorable, 
wor‘bhy, and so on,^and it embodies positive attributes as 
o'Dposed to negative ones, Ihve detemiration by an individu.al 
of which is right or depends u}pon his K.i'ov;lGd--‘e, his 

experiences, and his bias. 

••Truth’* as a criterion ^^^criticism is closely related 
to “validity,'* yet it connotes a , greater ^ood tliax mere p.cciir- 
acy, V/hile it is essential to qv.ality, it is also txie 
sine qua non of the total act of critical rs^-=din. , for 
Goiiietl-ies exaggerated claims are im:;de, in adve^r bising for 
exampJ-e, or willful distort iorlo‘j;' f??.ci;s appears in prope.gandri., 
or perhaps ‘uliere i/vas a typo-^Taphical error oiiM. b sl‘lrP®d 

through the cox>y reader, 

'•Beauty*.* refers to the delight of the mind and 

senses caused by the present at .ion oi woraebxii.ng iiij.-.t is 
iLe'*;-sing, to see or hes>r oecause ox ibs exoel.Lence and xir..‘'.mony , 
Jeauty may oe foimd in content, iorin, or treatiiont, and like 
other criteria of quality, depend upon the individual's 

knoY/ledi'e, experiences, and bias. 

The ap-Dlication of these criteria form the essence' 
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ui.sto, ;.ixd to tlio de,:;,Tee tiift the individual lie s ‘been ex- 
posed to a wide r-'.-nf^e of material is he able to judge what } 

is at -hand, linless he has seen the very best, ho may have 
no notion of how ;;’ood it can be or hov/ far removed the material 

e ■ " - ♦ 

he is readinii^ a-ctuallj^ is from the superior raodel. 

In this connection, I'yye states tha/bs 

dood taste follov'^s and is developed by 
the study of literature; its _iprecision results 
from knowledipe, but doemiot produce, knov/ledre. 

• ffence the accurooy of anj* critic's good taste is 

no guarantee that his inductive basis in literary 
experience is adeciuate. This may still be true 
even after the critic hv.s learned to base his 
jud^^rients on liis experience: of literature and 2 iot 
on his social, mor?ii, rsli;. ious, or personal 
anxieties . , 

To repeat, then, critical rcadin/p is jiid.^/iing amd evaJ-uating 
the worth, validity, and quality of the material read. : 

Critical Heading Applied 

If teachers are to develop critical .rea.de.rs , vdiat 
are the factors to be considered, and wha,t are the aspects, 
t.he materials, and the methods to be used? 

factors. — Hirst of all, teachers must recot'Uiize 

f 

that the student's personal characteristics and backgroLuid, 
his intelligence, maturitj’-, social level, experiences, 
attitiides, and values v/ill affect his ability/ to read crwnbically 
This is not meant to irap.ly that youn,g children cannot learn 
to read critically, only that they v/ill operate at their 
own level, using materials they can read. Howeve r, their 



5,r 



Worthrup Hrye, Anatomy of Criticism. Princeton, K.J.: Prince- 

ton bniversity Press, 1957, p. 27. 
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•' skills vrill also be limted by their obviously limited 



b<iGli;‘;rourid of inforiiiCiTiioii . 

Headers , may not always ^ee '>= 1 ^® Other side of an 

or. unent , -even when these are understood, for their pre- 

co/oeived notions, biases, pnd prejudices stand in the 

v/ay. It takes time and repetition, plus irrofutoble facts, 

to change attitudes, i'hc development of oojectivity in 

dea.lin,'; with einotion;v,.]..ly-loo.ded content: is an inipo-ffcant 

» * ' 

. o'il in all 'ceo.chine,'. 



ihe crifica.! approaoii to material varies \7itl1 tne 
mir-^oose of the reader. i‘o be able to disce.t*n relevancj- and 
anplicability requires an acute understandmi;-!: of tne proolein,, 
ard the ability to see connections .betvveen it and the ms,terial 
bein;- considered. Tnlle obvious .oonreot ions are not dif- 
ficult to note, it is the ability to see the- subtle rami- 

j 

fications and relationship^ ■'•■hat distin;.:uishes the sonolar 
from the pedant. 

Aspects of critical reading . — 'Ihe aspects of crit- 
ical rea,ding which need evaluation include the aubiior, ohe 
cont ent , , and . the style .. 

A critical reader wants to know! says .this? 

, jr ' 

u-no is he? ''hat does he know about the topic; he 

practical experience to back up his statements? ‘''•lip did 
he write this? What is he trying to do— to me?. Why should 



I believe him*, especially if I don't agree with him? “ Such 
are questions in the mind of someone w^'ho is txiinking about 



-I 

j 



his reading. 



Checking the background ond competency of the author 
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1g not al’vnys easy, particularly if he is not v;ell-knov\?n* 

If ho is not included in the various Who * s Who or Who Was Who , 
inforraation can sometimes be found in journals where he has- 
avopeared, in advertisements of his works , on the dust iacket 
of his books, in newspa;per publicity, or a last resort, 
from his ]p‘^'»-i 5 ffsher . Even elementary school children know 
their favorite authors, have read their complete works (on 
their level,’ of course), and are familiar with homey details 
about- them. Invitin£^’ authors to talk \?ith pupils is a 
pleasant way to help students see that authors are human 
beings who happen to write and 'get their works in print. 

A "oublishor shares the reputation of his axithors, 

•C • 

and vice versa, for reputable publishers v/ith astute editors 
are responsible for locating unkrov/n v/riters and presenting 
then to the puolic. As the reputation of an author grows, 
so too, does that of the piiblisher. Learning v/hich publish- 
ers produce which types of materia,! and noting the level 
of quality generally maintained may also aid the student in 
selecting and judging the work done by an au.thor new to him. 
fhe checks on- content which v;ill be mentioned subsequeiitly 



also aid in evalu?^ting the competency of the author, as 
does his particular sty l;ei.of v/r it ing. 

Teachers can ask children to fihd what they can of 
the author’s background, especially as it relates to the 



content under consideration. Does the avithor have first- 
hand information about it? Is it in a field in wdaich he 
should be expected to knov/? Is his experience recent? 
Has he the educational background that assures a firm 



grounding in the sxibject? Has he written on the topic before? 
Has he a vested interest or an “axe to ^jrind?’* 

1967 issue of the Kansoa City gjmes , 
the Star 's morning nev/spai^er, appeared , an advertisement' 
headedV^^ So Slowly?" It begins, “A 

noted pxiblisher in Ohicago reports...." how mu.ch faster 
everyone can read, then the ad s-aggests you write, with no 
obligation, of course, to "Pweoding" at the Chicago address 
riven. Wh<at publisher? '"/ho is behind the o r gen i sat ion— if • 

there is an organization? Y/hat secrets do they have that 
• professional people v7ho have spent a lifetime studying the 
field of residing do not possess? It v/ill be interesting: to 



find out . 



3xit Y;'hen information about the a.uthor is una.vailable , 
the stu-dent can still evalxiate, merely by analyzing the 
content itself. Is the material accurate, or if fantasy, is 
it plaxisible fanto,sy? Are complete facts given, or ot least 

adequate enoUt;-^ to give an accura,te perspective of the tota,l?. 

* 

How do you know? Is the material documented so that you can 
check it for yourself? Is the material recent? Is it logical 
and internally consistent? 

Teachers can help students by assignments such cas 

these; .( 1 ) Choose five important foots given in this 
selection. Gbeck each fact V7ith at least two other soxirces . 
(2) Y/hat is the date of this work? • Look xip the chronological 



develooment of the tonic and determine its status as of this 

, . j 



date. (3) Y/hat personal experiences can you cite that 
bear exit or refute the central idea expressed? (4) State 
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the conclusion in y O'Ur ovm words, then list the items thnt 

lecid to this conclvvsion. V/hat other ar^curaents can you think , 

o'f that mi^ht support this conclusion? What ar^’uments that 

refvite this? What ar^^UJ^ents, if any, in the work refvite 

each other? (5) Does this argument always hold? In other 

words, is this a generalization? How do yovi know? (6) 

Is this a true story or is it an imaginary one? Why do you 

say so? Is it based on facts or on what someone thinks or 

believes? And so on, but anj^ono interested in pursuing the 

idea might read the report by Wolf of their experiment in 

teaching critical thinking at Ohio State, ^ or the early on e 
7 

by Crlas er . 

‘The third aspect^ critical reading is the manner 
in which the material is vn^ittendr-'^he aesthetic, literary, 
and ethical qualities inherent in its pf es.entation. ‘ . 

"Aesthetic" refers to the artistic aspects which in part • 
are inherent'jin the conception and approach and in part 
dependent upon the style of writing. Lofty and ^TCiid ideas, 
like those in the myths and epics of a civilisation, demand 
dignified s,nd formal laniTuage that is elevated above the 
ordinary, whereas the homey folk tales that' originated among; 
the “oeople of the countryside can be couched in the national 
vernacular, in the colloquialisms of everyday discourse. .. 

i^hon st.yl 0 _-and idea are i ncongruous, ^iiumor results, as 

^V/illavene Wolf, "Ths Logical Dimension of OriticGl ^ead'ing," 

Read in;-: and Inquiry , Proceedings of the Annual Gonven- 
t ion , X ( K ewark , Del . : International Heading Association 

1965), PP. 121-124. 

"^•Edward M. Glaser, An Experiment in the Development of Critical 
Thinking, Teachers College Contributions to Education, 

No . 843TI'’ ew York : T each er s Co 11 e ge , Co lumb i a TJn iv er s ity , 

1941 ). 212 . 
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Mar Ic IV/ain illvistrated so well. 

• * 

’'Iiiterary" qualities in the style of '.vritin^^ .enhances 
the spirit of the work, and fi-nres of speech add a liistre 
and freshness th.at cause the reader to view the topic In 
0, new liyht • fhe use ox original siT-iiles and inetapnor 
strike the reader, such as Vachel Lindsay's “‘J-he moon's tne . 
horth 7/ind's cooky Hov/ena Bennett's "The ora in is a dragon 
that roars through the dark," and H. L. Stevenson's wind, 

"Like ladies' skirts across the ^rass," which may take some 
tall explaining, today i 

%e bosic "ethic" in stories for the yotmg requires 
that Good will triujaph over Evil, and that the villahi will 
X’ot his just due. Hov/ever, this must be evaluated from 
the child's point of view, hot from that of the adult, 
for otherwise how woxild Puss in 3oots escape one electric 
cho,ir or the Pirst Chinese Brother go scot-free? It is 
soon enouah to introduce the "debunking" school ^f biography 
■ when students a.re natxire enough to cope with it. Inis 
admits to a kind of censorship of books for children until 
• thc'T^ attain the maturity enabling them to make jLid^ments ; On 

t/ ^ 

the othor lisnd, children do have a kind of indigenous good 
taste that -results' in their roco^priizing the shoddy and accept- 
ing the best — assuming, of course, th-'t they have access i>o 



it . 



In this category, too, is the recognition of the 
varioxiG propaganda devicesr. bandwagon, testimonial, transfel*, 
card-stacking, ' and so on. An interesting assignment in this 
connection is to ask children to categorize advertisements 
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in nr-..;asines or on television, accord in to the propar^inda 
device tised for arjpeal. I'hen have then choose a product 
they v/ish to advertise and let them v/rite their o’.vn ads. ‘ 
iinothor vo.riation could be tried by askin.i' them to v/rlte 
several ads for the same product, using a different technique 
each time., Sv^en kindergarten children could set uj) criteria 
for choosing: toys, clothes, or food, then corapare what • 

the different o.dvertise.ments told them as the teacher 
read them the contents. 



Oonclusion 

feaciiers i^esd to help students tread a fine lin e 
betwesn credLility and skepticism, betv/ecn cynicism and 
optimism, and betvv eei.: sLispended judgment and acceptance 
of the status quo. "middle road" is not one of lethargy/ 

or of unwillingness to take a stand, but rather an admission 

J 

that there may be more than one side to a question and 
that each has the right to be heard, for rarely are ideas 
or events compiletely either/or. 



As a, result, a critical reader will try to maintain 

-j 

objectivity, vmll attemi:t to find the s.uthor’s purposes 
and uliterior motives, will ana3.yse the content Ovccording to 
its type, noting its accuracy, internal consistency, ethical 
va.lues, and style, and will then make a judgmient of its 
quality in relation to his current needs. 

for in the last analysis, each reader v;ill untimately 
determine his own level of taste according to his ability, 
interests, and purposes, and this is precisely what criticrxl 
reading prepares him to do. 



!I}h©SG ij’vo v/or© ijo,lcGn tfroui ©. socx©.X 

1 



studies textooolc: 






VCfhe Pil^Tr lms held a^neeting on the ship to decide - _ 

what to do. V/inter had alre'^dy arrived, and it would 
’o'e a long and dangerous voyage to sail on. south to 
Virginia. The Pilgrirn.G made an agrseraent called 
the ‘Mayflower Oompact • . 



In the' Mayf lov^er Gomiiact, the Pil^';ri''^s 
agreed to govern themselves. All the men. of 
colony would have the ri^iit to elect leaders • The 
leader at the head of the colony v/as the governor. 
Other leaders were elected to ‘make tne laws. All 
the Pilgrims promised to obey the la,ws that v/ere 

made. (p. 29) 



Critical notes : 

Author: ' V/ha.uwrQte'-this? r 
\ffio was he? 

When was it written? 
v/hy did he v/rite it? 

Content ; 

. V/ill history hear this out' 
Why didn't the women get to 
vote? , 

Who had been governing them;? 
What is "in the compact?" 

"head of the colony?" 

vStyle : 

Cadence not very rhythmic. 
Many s imp le sentences. 

Pew adjectives — long 

dangerous 

Pirst paragraph has better 
cadence than second. 

•Not very colorful— —no detail 
to visualize. 



Creative notes: 

Visualize the deck of a sailing^ 
ship — feel cold, • elated, relies 
Compact — a, chest? 

Were peonle coerced ? 
ih ink" of ’ other agreements — 
'MagpS' Charta 
f^oraaii Laws 

Pilgrims remind me of 
furniture 
hats 

Thanks giv ing 

cartoon "Now we ov/e them a ; 

dinner" ; 

religious groups — Chaucer i 
What laws Were'likely needed? i 

Auulication : | 

\ 

'Do we have similar laws today? | 
In what way? 

What aspects must be considerec 
v/hen making agreements? ^ 
Who are refugees in our town? i 

•i 



The following criticism by Mike, a grade two pupil in Saskatoon, Canada, 
illustrates that critical reading can be developed early. 



You should not be! i eve everything , you read because you may read a 
book that says an ostrich grows to be two feet tall and weighs sixty 
pounds which is not true. 

1 have found two authors that made a mistake. They are Neurath 
who wrote the Wonder World of the Deep Sea and Mery Taylor who wrote 
Animal Travelers. 



Neurath* s mistake was that 



she said that the sea-cucumber was the 
home of two little black worms. But Mrs. Bumphrey and the class found 
that Neurath was wrong because they found in the Comptons encyclopedia 
and Mr. Hume who has an important job in the office down town through 
the sea-cucumber was a thing that looked like a cucumber with tentacles. 
He checked it in the Britannica and found he was right, and the Comptons 
said the same. Mary Taylor's mistake was that she said .everything gets 
out of the ants way when they are on a march. But we found in a oo 
called Jungle Animals by Frank Buck which said a pangolin, which is an 
anteater which does not get out of an ants way. 



Podondorf said that all animal babies that are born alive drink 
milk. But some tropical fish have their babies born alive. These fish 
certainly don't have babies that drink milk. 

All encyclopedias are reliable except the Golden Book encyclopedias 
which sometimes exaggerates a bit, 

I have found two authors that 1 think write good nonfiction books. 
Every book they wrote 1 read is true so far. Their names are Frank Buck 

and Zim. 



^Marion Jenkinson, "Laying the Foundation for a Critical Reading 
Program in the Primary Grades," Reading a nd Inquiry, Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention, X (Newark, Del.: International Reading 

Association, 1965)* 
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April hsd been loweied. ^ th<*re*s & whole 

Tlie way seasons change, it’s a wonder there s a wnoie 

window pane left in the country. 

'tc 

A NYWAY, a friend was admii'ing this new window, but 

-^commented: ' i. 

• “Why does it have all those stickers on it? Knockworst 

(Continued on Page ;i OA) . 

(ConUhued Prom Page lA) ' ^ 

Glass Company. We Gave y^auly Glaziers, Inc.’ A 

, S QuaUty ^oLir with the dae? 

smaUer one giving the pnee ana s I am 

“Those,” I said, * ^ ^ext aboiigine, but since 

■ 

:ock boats does one?” ^ ^ 



TCfE seemed reasonably ^*^^^to’ti^hidow. 

11 the reason those labels were " f 3ti<.h- 

It’s just that 1 have gone 5 ^‘^acc^ You buy 

ers oK glass, “®S kMo y^ talse teeth in, and the 

a tumbler, a Uii^Sid slogans and identify- 

and sale. ; , finecrnails lo ti-ying 

with clan. I have teied medicine cabinet and hall 

Sts f a« a‘Sf nT^S with the finger- 

liaUs. ^ i( ie ■ 

Si IgorTd 

it and the clerk’s handing it to luc m a oiu |. i 

cvcrytliins but scr stchinS* , " 



, * * 

I have no intmtion »' a.f SWt 
98-cent one, but ^w do you go ^ or a raaor 

vdthout lying around the house, 

blade or an old Uiat ’aJ i am not doing that 

The iingernail IS the omy anwer, ana 
any more. I am, as I say, on strike. ^ 

go I have to stoe ^y maf w^")? 

a%‘alSpinrand“s& l«d moving from side t. 

si^e. • . «vet(jiid, as ui the case 

Rut I’ll Dut Up With it. Ill tiven pieicuu, « 

^inir • 

rvah. i is -"“e 

steu^s^i^ssagerio^tself, or somebody, m all my clothes. . 

What it is. doing, ^cave «ic 

stickers tjicrc. f And Jhe Ji-c dohig. I am 




KOjul/k^ 






